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This t'ssay teport:3 the results of a preliminary 
evaluation o'f the effects of Matthew Li'pm^n^s Philosophy for Children 
proqram on fifth and sixth qraders in the first year of the program's 
U3;e in two set^inqs. T^i^A^roqra m, which involves, ^he use of a novel 
•aboyt children to prC>mote\di3cussion, att empts to jenqage elementary 
students in philosoph'ical debate about sue li issues as the base^ -of 
moral decisions and the^usti f ication of oi>e's beliefs. The sturdy 
involve^ multiple condi^^s difterentlat^^d by se-ttiny (Newark, .New 
Jor-sey or Den tori / -l^exas) , by teacher pr^ paration\ (attendance or 
non-a tteadance^ at'^^oizi^hops) , by student ethniciry (black, Hispanic 
or white), and by the aNmcunt of time students sp<^nt on the progtam 
materials. Also, cojnpaxasons wer^ made wit h control ^groups not fin th«^ 
program. The"^ student factors * measured included curiosity, 
questioning, reading,' listening comprehension, loqical thinking, 
creati vit y, a ttitudes toward experimr^ntation, and understand i n j of 
int erp-^rsonal r^^latioas. In addition, th-^ teachers/ were survcr-yed^ 
about thei*r ■ a ttit ud es .toward the program. Data are presented 111*^16 
tableland samples ofxtest it^-^ms are appendt^^d. (BH). <• 
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"Riiloso^y for Children"^ is 'an educational prpgrain designed to " 
promote Various aspects* of cognitive and affect iv6 development through 
exploring the world of philt>soi*iy. Matthew Lipman^ originator of^he 
program, has inteijpreted Dewey's statement tljiat philosoiAi^ can "be taken ^ 
as a general theory of education as suggest^JigJtet^ methbd of philosophy, 
with its^str^ss on. dialogue, impartiality ajffi comW^ii^nsiveness should be an 
integral part of the curriculum at every/^ts^e in ihe Educational process. 
Inspired by Dewey and' concerned, th^t ycurrent teachljig of children- was less 
than adequate, Lipman (l969) w2?ote. a (children's novel, "Harry Stottlemeier^'^JI^ 
Di^overy", to serve as a sprihgboard Sm: philosophical discussion. The 
progr^ is ^ based on a respect for the proeeS^I o^ inquixy and analysis-* 
and- a belfef that the grade school child^ is capable of engaging in indepeMv ]J 
ent and meaningful thinking ^in 'subjects 'sue*! as ethics,^ aesthetics and^--^..,.:^ 
metaphysics, which are usually reserved for high^school or .college. As 

ildren read the novel, , philosophical issues ranging ftom the treatment 
of pe^le as objects to the nature of the mind, are raised' and discussed. 
An ppeir and accepting classroom environment is emphasized for encouraging 
classroom discussion. Lipman and 5harp (1975) -describe the claafsroom . ^ 
environment as one in 'which the 'child cdn develop the courage to discuss, ; 
reason, reflect and express himself and to. coi^pare and contrast his vievjs 
.with those of other children. Discussion. in such an environment may improve 
critlcal^hinking a3- a result of reasoning, reflection and cdmparison; 
r-ca::eativlty and" ftersonal developnent may be enhanced throu^ s^lf expression, 

ahd social skills may devel^ through the process of conunimicatihg with 
^ one's peers. - * ti ^ - 





tie* pcrlnclple acf lirltles which y 
5inal component of the experi- 



^« /Reading and discussion axe 
characterize Philosophy for Cailldri 

mental proKTam^ consists of a wide i^nge. of classroom activities which a;Be 
ptovldedMrla: a teachfiirs^\ manuai anJ^upplementaoTr ma-f^rials,. Specially ^ 
devised game? W exercls^es^ ^e sugi^jted for facilitating cognltive^ahd 
affective development..: For \&xainple, exerMses for apprbvlng reasoning 
IncliLe Ipgical problems through which the child learns the difference In 
truth value between reversing sentences such as "No-pencils' are *plgs" anc 
" All onions a!^ vegetables". X^Sentence reversals also serve as a stimulu^ 
for creativity exercises, ^ For exajnpl^j^^e reversal^ of the sentence " 
onions are vegetables" would be '/fci^ vegetables are onions". O^ie e^rcise 
li^Qpeative writing is for the* child to write an essay on what, th^ world 
would be like if all vegeta^Les were onions. Understanding of oheself/ and- ^ 
others is encouraged through activities such as analyzi^ig'^eyteasons behind 
an 'interpersonal crisis tfiat occmrs -in the story, considerl^. altemativ* 
courses ' of act'iph the character Involved could haye purs\j^, and consider--/ ^ 
ing what the pupil himself would have done had he been 1^ /the>^ame situation 
as the fiharacter in the >tory< 

' Reading the novel, discussion and exercises ax^/^ to com:]^ement 

each other in order to facilitate achievement of( prpgram- objectives/ Three 
maior aims of the program outlined by Lipman ^d Sharp /Xl975) arev^a- 
1. improve reasoning ability. iJicluding perceptua^ inferences, loygid^ 
Inferences and ^^erences from evidence? 2. deVtel^p/creatlvU^ 



of increasing spontajieity. Imaginativeness 
developnent including^ self confidence, emoty)nal mat 



understanding and Interpersonal r^^CLatl(5i: 




^ss;/arid 3. per so 

r \ 

ner?LL self 
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The program was fiarst used In^tjis clasi^room in 1970 when Lipinan / 
conducted the cpurse for n^^e -weeks^^affe (l97l) reports that qjt ;the end 
of the pilot project lexperimental children demonstrated significant improve- 
merit fh. logical reasoning while control children showed no significant ^ 
improvement. Bierraan (1973) compared, reading achievement scores of experi- 
mental and control children who^^pxtlcipated in the 1970; l)ilot project* He 
conclutded that the' jiiilosophy pctpgrson signif icaAtly^improve^readi^ scores 
of studehts two an(^a ^half years later. • , ^ 

^ , The researchHo be repox^^ ^ this, paper involves a large sca^^ 
implemontationppf the program by public school teachers who, unlike Ijipman, 
have not hadf extensive training in philoso:^y. Two independent experiments 



were conducted concurrently, one in Newark, New Jersey; the other in I)enton, 



TexsLst TwicQ a week Newark teachers attiended workshops designed to help 
them teach the programii Workshops .provided the teacher with background 
information in the^history of philosophy and logic. Thrbugh workshops the 
teacher was trained in the lart of inquiry^ and was taught how to guide 
philosophic^ discussions arid to evoke from^ students^ their ' ideas points 

> * . ■ r f ■ 

of view. In addition, workshops ejaphasized the importance of inculcating 

' ' \ • V • ,■ I 

in. the child habits of obnsisteney, comprehensiveness, ""impartiality, 'giving' 

reasons for one^s /tjei^ief s and. learning to s^e-Aap situatl.ons (Lipman 1975)» 

, Denton teachers dJLd not attend- workshops "and had no dired't a'fesistance in 

implementing the program. _ ^ * 

A comptrehensivfe testing program was designed to assess the effectiveness 

Vof RiilosbiiiiE^of Childreri. . Bloom al. " (j. 956) describe the *fundamegrfce,l 

co^ltive-and affective objectives of ^ucation. Cognitive goals includ^ 

^he acquisition ajid retieirtion of kjiowi^dge and the^tevelopment of .intel- 



lectual abilities and skills such as cbmpcrehension, ajialysis, synthesis, 
evarlu&tion^and application. Affective objectives consist of changes in 
-intere:^ attitudes and v^lue:?pad4quate ^justment and the development of 



appcrecJ 



^/ Rather^ban ptredict^jig impcrovelnent in a single domain, as, a result 
>,pf par£lcipat3&ng in the experimental program, eigh1^ major variables were 
considered* . ... ' 

. Cognitive \ ^ 
reading 
" listening compreheifeion 
curiosity 
questioning 
logical reasoning 
creativity 



Affective - \ * 

attitudes towards experimentation 
understanding of interpersonal relations 

/9t ■ , 



Sample 



Method 
NEWARK EXPERIMENT 



Fifth and sixth grade children from two experimental and two control ^ - 

/ 

schools participated in the present study. Experimental and control school^ 
were matched for geographical location and ethnic composition. Experimental 
and control schools from Newark's Cerrtral .Ward will be referred to as Block 1. 
The ethnic composition of Block i wsilMrirtually 400^ Black. Experimental ^ 
and control schools from Newark's East V/ard w ill, be referred to as Block 2^ 
Biock 2 children we:ce" ap^aroximately &3% Black and i5?J Hispanic. All school^ 



were 



low socio-economic status areas within a two miie radius. ^ total 



of 369 .children particil^ted in the evaluation, 208 were in the fifth grade. • 
161 were in the sixth grade. ITje samplfe was ^ot s^ted-kt random since 
experimental teachers had to volunteer to conduc/ the program and attend 
workshops. Most of the Block 1 exj^rimenkl teachers were somewhat familiar , 
with the philosophy program because one of th^ir colleagues had used it in 
the classropm the. previous year. These teachers were interested in imple- ; • 
Wing the program in theix own cl^ssroo^s. Experimental teachers from ^ 
Block 2 had na, previous knowledge of " the program.^ ^T^ey volunteered to - 
lorticijat^ after learning about the" i^ogram ijrom, their ip:incipal and .from 
Lipnan. Control classes were Batched tci experimental classes on the 'basis- 
of reading scores. None of the control teachers knew about the R^ilosoihy. • 
^fc^r Children program until after^he evaluation study was completed. 

\r eatment ^ - 

Treatment consisted. of readi^. discussion, and special, acti^^^^ . 

The experimental progra. was conducted for approxlmtely seventeen weeks 
■.n an av,xj>ge of t.i:ee days a. Keel: for forty minutes per day'. Thus the 
, prceraB lasted approxl^tely- a total of thlrty-fcur hours. The remainder 
of -classroo. activity was i;ased on the traditional school curriculm. with , 
tne. same teacher, rewark teachers covered rou^y W of the text of 
.fe^^ottlceier-s Biscovery'. Kach child had his own co'py. of the took . 
. fro, whl^ he followed along while others read. aUosc^ical , 

^ 2cussicn accounted for .ore than half of total ^ogr^ activity. (Estl^te 
'hased on teachers* reports)l. Supplementary teaching materials -such as , , 

^etchers kept ^^Ij ^^S^^^^^^^^'^ 
They indicated '^f ^"^,t;°™tacheis s^cif ied whllh issues were discussed, , 
an4 exercises. I^,=^^"°;^^^fScSi3n and rated the qufility-of the 

SSrir'in'5:x^"^=tud:S^1= the degree to whic, students 



stuck with the topic.. 
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sxiggested activities and exercises were used quite frequently. As mentioned 

previously, experimental teachers attended, workshops twice a we'ek. Control 

classes were taught with the conventional classroom curriculum. 

Design - ^ ^. 

Solomon's four group design (Solomon and Lessac I968) wcis employed 

because it provides the necessary and 'traditional no treatment . coiTtefii in 

additioij^ to coJttrolliAg for the effects of pcretesting. Brooks and Hannah 

(1969) in an analysis of pcretest effects on the STEP Listening Comprehension 
« > * 

Test fbiiftd thjat STEP pretests ai^fected pcjpttest scores, thus causing con- 
tajnination in spite of uspo^ alternate forms of the test. They recommend 
Solomon's four group design as one of the methods of controlling for pretest 
effects. The Wsic^^it of the 'design cprisists of two experimental and two 
control groups. One experimental and one control grbup axe both pre ahd post 
tested, while one experimental and one control group axe posttested only, , 
(See Table 1 for a- model of the design). This design is utilized for each 
of four basic units yielding a total of sixteen classes. The four basic unit 
axe as follows: Block 1 graded* Blc€k 1 gra^e 6; ^lock 2 grade 5; Block 2 

grade 6, Experimental groups were randomly assigned to design conditions, 

^ ■ '. ' . 

• - • ; . ■ ■ 

^ ■' . V. _ 

/ , Table 1.: Model of Solonvon's 4 Group Design 

■ . ■ V 

Group^No, and DescrlTJbion 
• 1 Experimental 

2 Control . . 

3 Experimental 

4 Control ' ^ ^ 



Txcetest 


treatment 


posttest 


yes 


yes. 


yes 


yes 


no 


yes 


no 


yes 


yes 


.x--no 


no 





Evaluation Prograjn , 

'Evaluation c^risisted of Wh individual and group testing. With the 
exception of the MT (to ^ discussed belo^j) all group testing was conducted^ 
^ in the morning a^d only one group test was given -each^ day. Four of the 
/group te^ts were administered- by" the' classroom teacher. Two were adiain- , - 
istered by the. author (White female) during pretesting and by an assistant^ 
(Black female) during ^sttesting. Poth cognitive and affective variables 
were assessed i. the Zesting prTogram. Cognitive factors evaluated include 
curiosity, questioning, reading, listening comp^hension. logical th3^ 
and creativity. Affective variables include interpersonal relati^ons and 
attitudes to\iards experimentation. . 
Group Measures 
Curiosity , 

Two of the Maw and Maw (196^) curiosity tests were administered by the 
classroom teacher. The Story Satisfaction test (SS)' has a verbal stimulus 
(a short story) and the Picture Satisfaction test (IS ) has a nonverbal- 
stimulus (apicture). Measures reflect interest in seeking information 
an^ exploring alternative asj^cts of a situation. Mfferent forms were 
used in pre arid post testing. ^ * 

q uestioning . 
A qualitative analysis was performed on questions asked by children on 
the St-ory Satisfaction tests. Questions were classified^ into fiVe cat- . 
- egbfies suggested by' Gall (1970). Two of these categories, analytical 
and creative questions, were pertinent to the present investigation. 
Analytical questions involve the reasoning behind events, analysis of 



events, logical deductions;^ explamtions, , and analysis of motivations 4 
Creative q^uestioris invblve synthesis, spe.culations on oiitcom^s that go 
beyond the obvious or immediate, explpration- of alternative possibilities, 
and divergence within the constraints of the situation, 
Rectdlnp; 



Measurement of this variable was derived from the Metropolitan Achievement 
Test (MAT)(i962) which ias administered tl/m^u^ the city wide sctiool testUag ^ 
program, -Reading grade equivalent, the statistic used, reflepts .perception 
and understanding of details, recognition of thfe main idea, making^ inferences 
and unders-^ding^wdrd meeinings. Scores f^om the Spring 197^ administration 
were considered "pretest" measures, while Spring 1975 scores' served as 
postte;sts. Alternate forms of the intermediate level test were used. ^""^^^ 
Listening Comprehension , • 

The Cooiferative Sequential Testg of Educational Progress (STEP) Listening^ 
Comprehension Test (1956) was Itdministered by the classroom teacher. It/ 
measures various aspects of cognitive functioning including memory, under- 
standing contei^,, making simple and complex inferences and drawing conclusions 
Alternate forms of the level four test were used, ^ 
Logical Thinkln/^ • ■ ^ ^ 

JPour of the California Test of Mental 4Iattarity (CTMM) (I963 long form) 
subtests (level two) were administered by the author and a testing assistant. 
Three of the sulxbests were nonverbal measures of the recognition^ of ^Imilariti 

opposites and analogies. The fourth i^as a verbal test which measured use of 

I 

r 

inductive, deductive and transitive inferfences. Pre and post measurement 
'involved use of the ^ same test materials. ^ ' - 



Interpersonal^ Hela^.ions . .'^ . 

Ojeraann's (1955) Social Cauoality^ Test (SCT) was administered by the class- 
iTora teacher. The SCT meastiresi a, the chll^ ability to look at social 
situations ftom ajiother person's point of View; b, und^rstandln^\if the 
complex nature of causality in social situations; c, th0 ability to suspend 
:>^ent in the absence of sufficient information, THe same Instrument was 
used during pre and pqst testing, 

ExT)erimgtital^ttltude ^ \ 

The Pupil Situational Inventory (PSI) (Cheong I969) explore^ attitudes / \ 
concerning; a, blind acceptance of the word of authority; bXfrefedom of 
sttrdents to develop and explore Ideas; c, rigid educational Vsalues and 
procedures, ^Thls Instrument wsls administered by the author and a testing 
assistant, The^ same test was used for pre and p*Bt measurements. 
Individual Testing; - ^ . 

Three -boys and three girls from^each pre-post group (N«i^) were selected 
at random ajid tested with Plaget^n verbal and nonverbal measlires oi logical 
reasoning -ctnd with measures of creative thinking, -Different materials were . 
used for pre and ipost testing. Order jj>f ^ esentatlon of. -these -three basic 
measures was counterbalanced within each group, and child3:en wei4 randomly 
assigned to the v^lous testlrig orde2^s, All indivldi/ai testing was conducted 
by the atfthor. Results of irif:</vj^c/ai 'testing wlll^be submitted in -a sej&rate 
report, ' ^ ^ 1*^ * ~^ ' ■ 

Placet ian Verbal ' - v ■ ^ ' . 

ffest Items consisted of verbal absurdities selected fl:cJ!?f^Piaget (1928) and'^ 
the Fooli^^aylBgs Test (Maw and l^aw 196^). Half were used for the pretest 

I ^ . !r;>- ■ • • 
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and the other hcclf (comparable items) weaie used ^ for, the, /K)stt est. Testing 

procedure was based' on the .clinical method employed "by Piaget (1928). 

P ia^ e tlan Nonverbal - \ ♦ J 

Martorano (1974) * demonstrated tests used by Inhelddr and Piaget (1958) . 

are differentially appropriate for children of ^ various ages. The correlations 

and cheuiical^ tasks were found^ta be most suitable/f or children, of the upper- - ' 

elementaory school years. Martorano*^ version of the correlations. problem 

was used as the pretext while the chemicals task served, as the post test. 

Test procedure was base(i, on the clinical method usedvby Inhel/er auid Piaget '(1958) 

■ , , ' / ■ . - ^ ' * . ■ 

Creativity . * 

a, * * ■ ■ ■ ' 

*fallac> and Kogan (I965) developed a^ttery of - vpbal a«d nonM^rt^l measures 

of creative thinkiijg.' Two of their verbal tests were empl<^ed in the present - 

study. The. Similarities Test was used as the pretest; Alternate Uses serv;ed 

as the popttest. 



(^^IMENT 



^ DE2TT0N EXFEI?3JffiNT ' . 



Sample • , ' ^ ; 

, A total of 93 fifth and sixth grade children from two schools (one 
experimental and one control) participated in the evaluation study. There , 
were kS children from the fifth grade and ^8; from the sixth grade* As in , 
Neweirk, children' were from a low spcio-ec^nomic staxus area, and schools were 
matched on the basis, of geograjiiical location ^nd- ethnic composition. - 
■Approximately 80% of the children were vmite, 12% were '^piack and 8%twe^ ^ 
Hispajiic . Experimental teachejrs ^olimteered £6 participajte in the ^program 
and control, classes were matche.d on basis of reading scores \ 
Treatment ^ 

T^(e experimental program <^^s. conducted for about five aCnd a half weeks 
on an average of three days a week foA thirty minutes per day. Thus the 



total amount of time spent teaching tla*- program -was approximately eight 
hours, Denton 'teachers covered the 'entire text of Harry Stottlemeier's ' , 
Discovery. Supply and distribution of materials was a major problem, 
Apparen^ the^e were not enough copies of "Harry" for .each child to. have 
his own, which made reading somewhat^ difficult. In addition, frequently, 
the supplementary teaching materials Iwrere not available when needed. As 
mentioned earlier, Denton teachers did not attend workshops. Control 
classes were taught using the traditional classroom curriculum, ^ 
DesiCTi 

Solomon's four group design was planned for the Denton experiment 
however the experimental and control classes which were assignqjd at random 
to the post only condition were not tested, The^ result ,was a traditional 
pretest-popttest control group design for both fifth and sixth grades,' 
Evaluation Propyam ' ♦ 

Testing in Denton followed the saiie basic plan that was employed in 
Newark, Robert McGee, director of the Denton experiment, provided testers 
for the non-teacher afiniinistered measvires. 
Group Measures ^ 

,With the exception of reading, all variables were tested wi-Efi" the 
same materials that were used in Newark, Reading scores were based on^ ' 
the reading grade equivalent from the Jowa Test of Basic Skills, the 
achievement test bati^ry used by the Denton public school system. 
Individual Testing . , 

Individual testing followed the same format and involved the same materials 
described in the Newark ex^riment. Twenty-four children were tested by a 
female graduate student from a local university. 



Results 

w ' ~^ ' ■ ' ' • 

All data was subjected tp computer analysis using programs derived 
from the Statistical Packages for the Social Sciences* (SPSS), Each depend-/- 
ent* variable was examined Independently and was analyzed according ti>ctwo ' 

y ' . . . * 

basic st^tegles. First results from each grade were $inalyzed. separately 

in order to obtain a detailed representation of the main effects (Newark 

\and Denton) and interactions (Newark only) # Then a cronroinea grade analysis 

was performed to test for overall. treatment and grade effects # 



NEWARK . ^ 



Reading 



A multiple regression pracedux^ was used to analyze the rWjJlng data 
which was the only Newark data in which there were both pre and post measvores 
for all experimental and control clasa^. 

1. Treatment ' 

Separate analysis of fifth and sixth grade data revealed no significant, 
difference between experj.mental axiif^ control groups in the fifth grade. 
Sixth grade experimental Ss scored substantially higher than their respective 

controls: F (l,1^5)= 3«737, P<«055. A combined analysis of the fifth and 

i 

sixth 'grade data ^revealed that experimental Ss scored significantly higher 
th^ their matched controls: F (l, 305)=- 5«796, p<.025. 

2. Block ^ 

Block was not a significant factor in the fifth grade however it was 
significant in the ..sixth grade. Biock 2 Ss scored higher than Block 1 Ss: 
F (1,145)- 22.063, p<.0005. . '^^^ \ 



3. Design ^ 

♦ While the. design effect was not significant for the fifth grade data, . 

• •' ■ / , * ' 

it was significant for -the sixth grade, Ss who were in'^he pretested groups 

scored higher th<in Ss in nonpretested groups: F (1,1^5)= 27, ^7 1 P<.0005. 

^ . • . ; ■• ^ . ■ . ■ 

The "design" effect does not really reflect ajiy difference due to the design 
per se. Tlwudifference here reflects the initial differences between^the 
groups, not a pretest effect,^ si^nce all Ss included in the' analysis were 
given both pre and post tests for this variable. Significance 'of the design 
> effect in this case shows the importance of recognizing a more general 
phenomenon that occurred in this study, a problem that could not be avoidied. 
This problem is the pervasive confound of pretest effects and initis^^ dif f ei?- 
ences between groups assigned to the- bas^c design conditions (pre and post 
te^t; pest* ' test ^only). A pure design effect could only be determined 
under circumstances .in which the groups being compared axe identical except 
with respect ta their design^ Example: Ss axe rajidomly "assigned to groups 
A and B ajid therefore groups axe assumed to be equal. Both groups axe sub- 
jected to the same experimental manipulation. Group A is both pre and post 
tested; Group B is post tested only. If the results of posttesting. indicate 
a difference between groups A and B, that difference can be attributed to 
the effects of pretesting, (if there is no difference on . can assiime that 
pretesting had no effect on performance) If, however,, one cannot assume* 

that A and B sare equal at the outset, a difference on the post tests could 

■ . . 

\be a function of either pretest effects, initial differences between the 
groups, or both. While experimental and control groups in the_ present study 
were matched on the ba^is of reading scores, the match on this variable was 
not perfect, "but rather the closest approximation that could be made within 



the fisting school' and classroom structures While one Interpret a 
significant design efferfT'to measure the initial difference between the 
groups, for reading, one cannot clearly interpret the cause of .design ejects 
for the other dependent variables* since ^both expetlmantal design and initial 
differences betwee^ groups, may be contribu-t^ng/^ factors ^ the relative effects * 
of which^pjmot ' be partially out/ 

4. Grade 3' ^ " - • 

^mbined analysis did not re^al a siknifi^euit grade effect for reading. 

The remainder 4(^f the Newark data was analy^d by using analysis of 
variance procedirres as si^gested by Campbell^amd Stanley (I963). Campbell 
and Stanley highly recommend use of the f pur group design, and they recommend 
analyzing the data by doing ah analysis of variance on the i^ost test scores, 
disregarding pretests except as ctnother "treatment" coordinate. They find 
Soll^on's suggested statistic, an analysis of variance on the gain scores, 
unacceptable because of the assymetrical nature of the design. V/hile it 
would obviously be desirable to amalyze the pretest data more fully, there is 
no established statistical procedure which makes use of all six sets of 
observatioijs simultaneously. ^ ' 

The basic form of the analysis was a three way analysis of variance 
with treatment (experimental/control), block (I/2) and design (pre-post/ 
past only) as the main effects; The fifth and sjogth grade combined four 
way amalysis of variance included grade (5/6) as a main effect. That analysis 
revealed no significant grade effects and only one significant treatment 
effect which will be described when the results of that variabl^ are presented. 



i!ii-gjnft4ty; PostyTest Cbmparisong f\ * - 

^ Story aiid Picture Satit^f action tests -Were scdred*f oi:4*th€ total l^uinber- 
quest^^ons asked (H) and the numbq^»rn)f different Ideas /contained in the 
, Questions (a) thereby' 4i^^ng a^totaJ^Vf four ckd:ibsi;|y fi^easureTs (SN,SD,ra,H); 
' 1. . Main Efficts , ' ' \ ^ ' * ' 

A-,..*^.eatment . • # r' , 

F^ifth gBade experimental Ss asked significantly more, questions than controls ? • 
SN: F (1,136)= 1^.880^ p<.00lV PN:, F(i,lifc2)= 8.798, P<. 004. The/niimber of ' / 
different l^Jeas was not significant in the f if th ^grade for either the Pictiufe 
or , story Sat isfac1^ori)tests>. Analysis of the sEcth grade data revealed that . 
control Ss performed better thJan experimental Ss on both Story Sa.tisf4ction 
measures: SNr F (1,11?)= 9.^17, PX.OO3; SD: F,(lrll7)= 13-262, p<.001. v. 



Neither of the Picture Satisfaction cirriosity measures was significant in 
the sixth grade. Combined analysis of and 6th grade data resulted in a ^ 
significant treatmei^ effect for PN. Experimental Ss scored higher than 
controls: F (1,256)'^ 9.901,: P<.0Q2. ' • 

B. Block 11. " . 

Both 5th and ^h grade data revealed sipiif leant block effects on all curio- 
sity measures. ^In each case, Block 2 Ss scored ^significantly higher than 

Blodk 1 Ss.. ' ^ y ' ^ K 

^ C. Design ' ^ .\ ' ^ 

Design effects were not significant for any of the fifth grade curiosity 
variables, however all sixth grade curiosit^ spores showed significant 
effects for design. In each case Ss who were not pretested scor^ higher 
than those who were pretested. 
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Interactions 

Treatment X Block . ^ 
/•Ther^vere no'sienlf IcTnt M ^teractloni for/^y of th^ fifth grade curi?- 
^ slty .easJre.. 1. the Vi^h.erad^ Bl=|?k 1 iperl^ntal a:^' eonttol Ss 
■scores o'n the SB »arlahle'»e*i ap&oti>atel/W<^, however Blopk 2 _ 
control Ss scored higher t* «x/erl^nt^ il^: on the ."s4 variable . -In the . 
case oJ hott Picture 4atis^ctL rtfeasnrei-Block 1 experimental Ss scored 
•higher than theix control/. vt>/^^ the^6p^s«e pattern of results vas ^b- 



talned in Block 2. 



/. 



B /'Treatment X* Design 

/ 



TxD l.teract'ions »ere iot.ignif leant ^or either, of the 5th grade Story ^ 
Sawsfactlon ho/ever they /ere significant for both Picture Sat- 

isf action^ measures./ 

pretested controlis. ille ,no„pr^ested controls performed better than 
nonpretested «l«ri.e/tals., Thr/e out of four of . 6^h grade TxD inter-^ 
actions were s^if^car^ Eret/sted control Ss; produced higher Sli scores • 
i.^ pretest/d. exp^Sta^ntal s/, while the jerforBance of nonpretested axper- . 
l^ental and cont/ol &/w iproxlmtely equal. . Picture Satisfaction score. 
(HI and ^) w4«. higher fq/ pretested control Ss tllan for pretested experi- 
mental Zv,l4e\onl.ete/ed exj^rl-ental Ss scored higher than nonpretested. 



nontro!}/ 5s, 



Cf Block X Design/ . ^ 

In tl^;-5th grade 311,4 and all demonstratM. Ihe same significant pa;ttem 
of is^ts. Block /ss wi^ vere not preiCested scored" igher tha^^hose who 
were, ^hile Block 
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ss who were pretested scored higher than those who were n< 



J \ 




I 



.. ■ ' t . r ^ . ■ ; - . 

In. -tJie sixth ■;^ade only the SN-«B5ffi .inieracti«!h was significant. Block ^1 non- s,' 

■'• • v': " ^. "7 " ' ' - ^ ■ 

pretested scored' higher than- Block ! ptretested S.s whilevscorefe foj Block- 

^ . ■• • - I s' . / ' \ ' . . ■ .' . ■ 

N^^Br«tested and^ ncAigrete^d Ss-were e^pptroxijuatley eqykl^ 

. '4. ' . (/ * ■'" ' " v ' ' ' ' ■ 

D, Treatip^nj X' Block X Design . g • -• ^ 

The three way inteiqetion was^^ significant in the fifth grade for^hoth Picture 

Sati^action measures. On" the PJ^.variaMe, Blpck 1 experijn^ntal. Ss in both 

(ieslgn conditioni.J)ejpformed beti^dr than their resjJ^ctiVe controls. In 

Blocl/2, '^t^^ted experimei^ai Ss scored higher than their controls, however 

nonEF^^^^tecC^ntrols ^corid .higher than nonpretested experimentels • Results 



of PD analysis \howed that Block 1 nonjoretested experimental and control Ss's 

— scores were appcroximately equal, 'while pretes-f^ed experimental. Ss scoi:ed 

hicher than their controls. In Block 2, paeetested experimental Sfe scofed 
• • • ' ' ^ . ^ ♦ • • 

.higher than pretested control Ss while the opposite pattern of Results was 

bbseiTved for Ss in the nonpretested conditions. In th^ sixth grade TxBxD 
interaction^ were significant for "both Story Satisfaction measures. In 
"bolh cases Block 1 pretested control Ss scored higher than prei^jBsted exper- 
imental Ss while the reverse effect was oljtained for Ss in the nonpreftested 
design conditibns. In Block 2, control Ss in^bqth design* conditions scoited ^ 
higher than experimental Ss, . ^ 
Interpersonal. Relations; Post Test C^m-parisons . V ^ 

1, Main-Effects 

A, 'Treatment • 1 ' 

* There was, no significant difference "between 5th grade experimental and^ontrol 
Ss on the Social Causality Test, In the si>cth grade, experimental Ss scored^ 
significantly higher thaJi control Ss: F (l.lO?)" 16.340, jx.OOl. 

.. . , /■ \ , 
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Vjjp block effect was. not Blgntf jjcant ia. tfe 5th' gf&de ' however ;,as sic- ■ v.. / 
^ it:ant in the . 6th grade . :^lc,c^ 2 Ss sqoi-ed higher than Blocki3r-Ssi , 

; ' C. Design ' * . "* 

In the 5th graSe i^e design variable apjajfiached significance,* nonporfetested^s 
siored hi^er than, pretested'Ss. Si^h' gr^e 'dAta did not reveal a s^gnif- ' 
icant design effect. •'*)|^ t • 

.2. Interactions * \ ■» . 

A. Treatment X Block ' ' . . • 

TxB int^ctions were not significant in either the 5th 6th grade. 

B. Treatment x'Design ' ' 

The TxD interaction was not si^if icant in 'the 5th grade h^ever it was ' . 

significant in the 6th grade. The i^rforynoe .of experimental and control 
pretested Sb was approximately equal, khi/e experimental S5 who were not 
pretested scored higher than their feepeckve controls: F (1,10?)= 7.970, p,.oo6. 

C. , Block X Design • 

In the 5th grade the BxD interaction was not significant, however it was 
significant m the 6th grade. Block 1 pretested Ss scored higher on the ^ 
ipbasure of interperso^l relations than Block 1 nonpretested Ss, while' in 
Block 2, nonpretested Ss scored higher than pretested Ss. * . . • . 

. D. Treatment X Blo6k X Design v ' " . ' 

The threg' way interaction\«s not significant in either the 5th or 6th grade. 



JL.lstenlng Comprehension!. Foat T^g-f Comparisons 

1. 'Main Effects" ■ ' . . , • 
^. A, Treafment 

' ". ■ . • ' . ' 

An jsbaalysis of the 5th grade STEP scores revealed no significant difference 

I ■ 

between experimental and'oontrcrl Ss. Sixth, grade experimental Ss scored, 
significantly hi^er than control Ss on the listening comprehension measure:. 
F (1,8?)= py,034. 

B. Block ^ 

In the 5th grade. Block 1 Ss scored significantly higher than Block 2 Ss: 
F (1,128)« 5»208, p<:,023. For the 6th grade data a blocjc effect could not 
be determined because one block was missing two sets of scores (one experi- 
mental and one control) and an analysis of such asymmetrical data would be 
misleading. ^ ^ 

C. Design 

In th6 5th grade nonpretested Ss performed significantly better than pre- 
tested Ss on the listening comprehension test: F (l,l28)= 3.886, p<'.0^. 
Sixth grade design effects could not be validly calculated since half of. 
the pbsttest data wa^ not available. 

2. Interactions 

,A. Treatment X Block 
The TxB interact i^nv was not 'significant in the 5th grade and could not be* 
determined for the sixth grade. ^ * 

B. Treatment X Design 
In the, 5th grade pretested experimental Ss scored significantly higher than 
pretested control Ss on the STEP, while nonpretested Ss showed the opposite 
.pattern of results: F (1,128)« 17.320, p<.001. The TxD interaction could not 
be detepuined in the sixth grade. 
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- ^^.■> • . " > • - ^ . 

■ • C.'Bl^- X' Design " 
Fifth .^ie'Ss, in Block 1 who were not pretested scored higher t^an Ss >*o 
were pretested. * In Block 2, Ss who were pretested scored higher than those 
whi) were not pretested: F (l,128)= 51.^11. P<.001. It was not possible to • 
' deteifmine this' interaction in the sixth grade.. j ' ^ 
D. Treatment X Block X Design . 
in the 5th grade this three way interaction was. i^ot significant and it 
could not be determined for the 6th grade. 



Exrcrimental Attitude; Post Tes t Oomrarisons 
1. ■ Main Effects ^^T^ 

A. TJu^LiiiLllL / ' ' \ 
Fifth grade experimental Ss scored .s^tanti^lly higher than their controls 
on the Pupil Situational Inventory: P»<1, 1^0 )= 3.531. P<.059. There was no 
significant difference between experimental and control subjects in the 6th 
grade on this variable . 

B. Block ' • - 

Block was not significant as a main effect in either the 5th or 6th grade. 

. C. Design 

Design was a significant factor in the 6th grade only. Pretested Ss scored 
higher than nonpretested Ss: F (l,12l)= 5.199, P<.023. 
2. Interactions • « - 

A. Treatm^t X Block 
In the 5th gipade the performance of Block 1 experimental and control Ss was 
approiimateiy equal on the PSI, while in Block 2 experimental Ss scored 
significantly higher thaif their controls: F (l,1^0)= 3.876, p<.0i^8. The 
interaction was not si^ificant in the 6th grade. 
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^B, Treatment X Design ^ 
This. interaction was not. significant in the 5th grade however it ims sig- 
nificant in- the 6th grade. Sixth grade pretested control Ss scored higher 
J:han ^pretested ex^rimental Ss, while nonpretested experimental Ss scored 
higher" than nonpretested controls: F (l,l2l)= 4.920, p<.02. 

C. Block X Design' . \ 

A significant BxD interaction occurred in the 5th grade on the ESI,' Ibowever 
it was not observed in the 6th grade. Analysis of 5th- grade data revealed 
that Block 1 Ss who were not pretested scored higher than those in Block 1 
who were ptretested while the opposite ^pattern of results was observed in 
Block 2: F (1,140)= 10.399, p^.002. 

D. Treatment X Block X Design ^ . *' 

The three way Interaction was not significant in either the 5th or 6th grad 
Lop:ical thinking;' Post Test Comparisons ^ ^ . ' 

1. Ilain Effects • ' 

A, Treatment 

There was n<5 significant difference between experimental and control Ss in 
either grade on the CTMK subtests n 

B, Block . ^ 

£lock was not a significant main effect in either the 5th or- 6th grade 

. - * - 

aithou^ it approached significance in the* 6th grade, ;^lock'2 5s tending to 

score higher than Block 1 Ss, 

C, Design ' . ^ 

There was no significant design effect oji the 5th grade • Sixth grade Ss 
who were pretested scored significantly higher than Ss who were riot pre- \ 
tested: F (l,lll)= I5.993i P/^.OOl, ' . 




2. InteractioW ' ' * ' ' 

A, Treatment X BlocK 
The TxB interaction was not significant in the 5th grade but it approached 
significance in the sixth grade .-r Block 1 experimental Ss scored Jiigher on 
the GTM than their controls, while the opposite effect occurred in Block 2^^ 

^B. Treatment X Design - . ^. 

In the 5th grade expei^iraental Ss who were pretested scored high^ oh measures 
of logical thinking than did- their respective controls, while nonpretested . 
control Ss scored higher than experimental Ss who were not pretested: 
F 1(1,1^)= 5.3l3f p<.021. This interaction was not significant in the 
bh grade. 

C. Block X Design 

Both 5th and 6th grades exhibited significant BxD interactions. In the 5th 
grade Block 1 Ss who were not pretested scored higher than Ss who were, while 
in Block 2 pretested^^Ss scored higher than nonpretested Ss: F (l,l^)= 18.^?^, 
p^.OOl, . Analysis of 6th grade data demonstrated that Block 1 Ss who. were 
pretested scored higher that Block 1. Ss who were not pretested, while Block 2 
Ss in both design conditions scored approximately the same: F (l,lll)= 13.447, 
p<.001. * ^ ^ 

D, T^^atment X BlocI: X Design - 

Neither 5th nor 6th grades -^exhibited significant three way interactions. 
Questioning; Post Test Comparisons 

Data pertaining to this variable was subjected to qualitative as well as 
quantitative analysis. -For the qualitative analysis the author scored all 
of the Story Satisfaction questions and then randomly selected 15/^ of'the 
■ data for another rater to analyze. Eighty-eight percent agreement was 



obtained. None 6f the min effects or Interactions were significant for 
analytical or creative questions in either the fifth or sixth grade, . 

" 1 \ ■ ■ , • 

DEHTOK 

Multiple regression ajialyses were performed on the Denton fifth and 
sixth grade pcre and post test data. The grades were analyzed both sep- 
arately and! coitfbined. " , . * 
Reading . » 

ReadiRg scores of ^experimental and control Ss did not differ signif- 
icantly for 5th or dth graders. Combined analysis of the d ata demonstrated 
AO signifjicajit treatment or grad^ effects. 
Curiosity , 

Fifth grade experimental^ Ss scored significantly higherjthah their 
controls on each of the four curiosity^meaisUres (see Table 9) • Sixth grade 
control Ss scored significantly ^higher than. exi)erimental Ss on three of the 
four measures (see Table 11). , Results n of the combined analysis reveals 
significant treatment and grade effects. - On all four ..measures experimental 
Ss scored higher than control' Ssc (see' Table 15). Tifth grade Ss scored 
sji.gnificantly higher than sixth graders on the Story Satisfaction measures, 
while sixtft grade S^ scored significantly higher on Picture__Satisfaction 
measures (see Table 13). _ 
Interpersonal Ral&tio.is - V ' - ' ^ ; 

. Fifth grade control Ss^corfed significantly higher on the Social 
Causality Test than did fifth grade exj^riiriental Ss: F (i,40)= 4.239i p<.05. 
Sixth gracje scdr6g*were not available. ' — 
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Listening ComTorehenslon 
- - There was 119 significant difference between^e^ control 
Ss» in the fifth crasde oh the STEP, however a Jfgriif leant diffen^ce was * 
f oxind in the sixth grade, Prom 'pre to post testin^f scores /of control Ss 
remained^ essentially constant, while scores of expdbTmfej^ decreased: 
F 7.66^, p<:.Oi. Comblneci analysis did no^ result in significant 

treatmejrt or grade effects, 
Ebrperimental Attitude . - \ 

Independent, analysis of 5th and 6th grade data sho>?54vno signlfi'cant 
difference tetween experiiaental and control groups. Anal'ysls^^iy^th grades 
combined revealed neither significant treatmertt nor grade effects, 
Lop:lcal Thinking . * ^ ^' 

Experimental and control Ss did not differ significantly on the CTMM 

■f . ■ ■ 

in either the fifth or sixrfch grade. Combined analysis resulted in no 
significant treatment ^effedt, while the grade effect approached significance, 
sixth graders tending to score higher than fifth graders. 
Questioning 
1. Analytical 

There was no significant difference between experimental and control 
Ss In the fifth , grade In the amou/t -of analyiJical^ questions asked. In the 

■ r \ ^ \ - '\ . 

sixth grade, experimental 5s a^ed approximately the same number of analytical 
questions on the i>osttest as they did on the pretest, while their controls ^ 
asked fewer analj-ticg.! questions on the posttest than they did on the pre- 
test: F (1^30)= 4.326, p<:.05. In the combined analysis the .treatment effect" 
approached significance. Experimental Ss impcro^ed more than con-J^ol Ss in 
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the use of analytical questions. The grade effect vas significant; fifth 
grade Ss asked more analytical questions than sixth grade Ss: F (l,39)= 
4.609, P4C.O5. 
2. Creative 

There wais ao' significant difference between experimental and control 
Ss in either the fifth or sixth grade. Combined analysis* did not reveal 
significsuit treatment or grzide effects. • ^ • 

TEACHER EVALUATIONS 

At tl^e conclusion of the experimental program teachers were asked to 
fill out questionnaires from which the following results were derived. 
Newark results are based oh evalxiations submitted by six out of eight 
experimental teachers. Denton results are based on evaluations from all 
four experimental teachers, including the two whose classes were not tested. 

y . . . ■ . 

There were no fundamental differences in evaluations of teachers from tested 
and nontested cl^isses. . 

1. To what extent do you believe the program succeeded in achieving its 
, goals? Rate on a scale from 1 - 5s unsuccessful to successful.. 

Newark Mean 3.0 > Denton Mean = 2.5 

2. How interested were children in the issues ' in general? . : 
Rate 1-5: not very to very? 

Newark Mean = 3.1 Denton Mean *= 2.S 

3. -How effective were classroom discussions in general? 

Rate 1-5- not very to very. ' - ' ' 

Newark Mean^ =3.7 Denton Mean = 3.O ^ 
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4. HoM useful were Zeroises in general? Rate 1> 5« not very to very. 

■ * * , » ^ . 

, Newark Mean « "3.7 Denton.Mpan '«= 2.5* 

* Denton teachers indicated that exefrcises frequently were not available,. 

5. How well, was the level of difficulty of , the material suited to your pupils 

Rate 1 - 5s not very to very. ' r, ' * )■ fv 

Newark Mean =3.1 Denton Mean - 3.0 

, - ^ - ■" ■ ' -i . 

6. Would you like to participate in this program agiin. next year*?^ 

• ., Wewaik -pC^o yes , Denton 100^ no** 

**Denton teachers indicated that they were irritated by the problems 

. ■ • k 
i^llj^ distribution ajid supply of materials. 

7. Would you encoiijcage your colleagues to paxtici^te in this program? 

Newark ' iOOf. yes ,.• Denton S^o^. . 5p-5t n.t sur. 

8. ' Do you believe that this program offers something fundajnentally different' 

from what is already beijig done in the classroom? 

Newark 80fo yes , Denton 509S yes ^ 

9. How many|feys a veekd^on think this program should be taught? 

, • / Ne^k Mean = 3 Denton Mean '= 2 ' 

10: For how many weeks do you think the program should be taught? 

Newark :t:ange' = 8 to 36 (entire year) Denton ran^ = 3 to 36 (entixe year) 
Some Newark teachers indicated there should be flexibility In how . 
frequently the program should be taught and how long it -should be conducte 
11. Newark group ; How valuable do you think the workshops were in helping 
you teaclt the program? Rate jU- 5: not very to very. Mean = 4.6 
Denton group ; How valuable do you think workshops held twice a week 
woxjld have been in ^elplng you teach the program? 
Rate 1 - 5: not very to very." Mean = 4.5 . 
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12. Average cLe{p:ee of enthusiasm for the Prderam. 



s 
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TiM£ Df= /^^D^K^M 
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Discussion 

In Newark the experimental program resulted, in significant ijnpr9^omcnt 
* * " * ■ 

in both the cognltive^,and affective" domains. Prom an educational standpoint, 
imprqvement in reading is perhaps the most irapox-tajit finding. As Wright stone 
et. al, (1956) describe, "Reading is an essential tool for the acquisition of 
concepts and informatipn in all areas of the curriculum. The ability to read 
with comprehens^-on and reasonable speed contributes to .the pupil's progress . 

■ .C ■ > ■ ^ fi 

in all sch0|;^f subject matter". Overall, reading grade equivalent scores of . 
experiment^' children ^jnproved eight- months while control children improved 
five months thus resulting in ^ net gain of three _ months attributable to the 
four mon^ experimental prograjn. Improvement iii reading was most dramatic 
for experimental children from Newark's Ea^t Warti (Block 2), Reading scores 
ftom one sixth grade class improved approximately two and a half years, 
while a fifth grade class improved a year ajid fovir months, - The greatest 
gain observed in the control group was eight months and this gain was ob- ^ 
served in one class only, 

Piaget's theory of education serves as a useful model for understanding 
why Hiilosophy for Children facilitates various aspects of behavior, Piaget 
(1971) considers interest' and action two most important pedagog^cll prin- 
ciples, Lipman, while writing the philosophical children's stor5|, "Harry 
Stottlemeier's Discovery", on which the program is based, used^terest as 
a fundamental guiding 'principle. In contrast to the traditioxial didactic 
textbooks elementary school children usually encounter in the classroom, 
Llpmkn (1975) describes "Harry" as a literary text that is intrinsically 
enjoyable and intrinsically meaningful to the child,; delig^fcfui as well 'as 
instructive. Throughout the experimental program children actively read 
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and listen .to cxthers reading aloud from the text of this interesting nover.. 
In addition, children engage in specially- devised act IvitieG which frequently 
Involve analyzing wortl^meanings, recognizing the main idea contained in.an^ 
Episode of the story, making inferences and fcJrmulating conclusions about 
the material thej^ have readi Thus Piagefs^ principles of interest and action 
characterize the reading behavior of children .in the philbsojiiy program. 

vmile importance of reading as an educational goal is seldom under- 
estimated, listening as an educational objective is often neglected. A 
sm^vey of the most commonly used standardized achievement tests reveals that 
only the STEP series provides an independent measure 6f this fundamental skill. 
Yet listening behavior constitutes one of the most basic components^ of the 
educational process. ' Essentially the same abilities and skills which are . 
necessary for reading comprehension are also required for listening com- 
prehension.. Both involve understanding the main idea of the material, per- 
ception of details, making infprences and drawing conclusions. , Sixth grade 
children who participated in the experimental philosophy program demonstrated 
significant improyem^nf iij listening comprehension. Discussing philosohpical 
issues, such as the purpose of education, is one of the primary program 
activities. Complementary to Piagefs fundamental principles of interest 
and action is his belief that the important thing in an educational program 
is for the child to construct his o^m materials (Evans 1973). Hiilosophical 
discussion uniquely- combines the child's interest ar^d action, weaving them 
into a personal construction by encouraging him to develop and express his 
own ideas and to draw from- his own experience. Participating in a discussion 
involves formulating and communicating one's ideas. The child must recognize 
the salient aspects of the issue being discussed, analyze their implications. 
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an^^rganize thejn,lma way that is simultaneously meaningful to himself arid 

to others, Thtis what'^&gins as a personal construction is transformed into 
♦ ♦ yv 

an Interpersonal construction. While one child speaks the other children 
listen so that they i^o may participate in the discussion. Listening skills 
may thus "be improved, "becacuse of the amount of activity, level of interest anS. 

constructive aspects that characterize i*iilosoi4iical discussion. 

It ' ' ■ ' 

Significant improvement in critical thinking in the complementary 
doma*ins of reading and glistening, as observed in sixth grade experimental 
pupils, is espeicaUy .important in light of Shapiro's reformulation of the 
concept of competence. She suggests that competence (is not an all or none 
phenomenon and that the ability to shift from one modte to another may be 
a cruciaLl capability. Competence, according to Shapiro (1973), involves 
effective functioning in different domains, the ability to respond to the 
requirements of different situations, flexibility in dealing with different 
kinds of content and^in different modalities. Thus when one looks at the 
more general implications, the combined effect of improved comprehension in 
the two domains takes on greater signif icaince than can be 3?ecognized by 
assessing the significance of each domain independently. 

Results of the presetit study ('Newark data) are consistent with those 
obtained in the pilot project in the area of reading comprehension, however 
they axe inconsistent in the axedi of- logical thinking. Experimental children 
in Lipman's pilot study demonstrated significajit gains in logical thinking 
while experimental children in the current study showed no significant 
improvement. This discrepancy is probably a function of the different back- 
ground and experience of the people who Implemented the program in the pilot 
^auid present experiments, Lipman, a professor of^ lAiilosojiiy, had a substantial 
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■background in the tools and techniques of logic as well ^ years of ex- 
perience teaching. the subject on, the college level. In sharp contrast^ the 
. public school teachers who conducted the program in the present experiment 
had little if any background In logic and virtually no experience teaching it, 
While workshops attempted to circumvent tbis problem, they were being con- ^ 
ducted for the first time and werd therefore .not as effective as they 
potentially could be. Several teachers indicated that they did not feel 
adequately prepared to teach logical thinking. Since workshops Here con- 
ducted concurrently with the experimental program, teachers were provided 
with critical background material shortly before they were to implement it 
in the classroom. The brief intei^l between traihing and teaching tos not ' 
Sufficient^,enough to allow teachers to feel comfortable and competent in 
teaching the material to their pupils.. Some teachers suggested that they 
could have been more effective in developing logical thinking in their 
students if they had had more time to assimilate the material themsfelves. 

Conflicting results on measures of curiosity were' observed in both 
Newark and Denton. Evidence »s to whether. the program increases the child's 
level of curiosity is therefore inconclusive. Hi^ily^'significant results ■ 
that'^were obtained may be due to treatment variables or may be artifacts 
^of the testing situation. The latter possibility seems more likely espec- 
ially in light of the complex nature of the interaction effects. The 
instruments used are highly susceptible to extraneous influences because 
they axe relatively unstructured. Short stories or pictures intended to 
provoke a child's curiosity are presented to the child who is asked what 
else he would like to know about them. The tisk.is to write as many 
questions as one can. If a teacher were to administer the tests at the 
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beginning of a regular class period one could find an entirely different 
. pattern, of results th^ if the test were presehtei in the middle or at the 
end of a class period sifaply because of differential "^^ime constraints, ^ 

Evaluation of improvement in questioning behavior was based on the .. 
quantitative and qualitative analysis of quj^t'ions ebsked on the Story 
Satisfaction (curiosity) test.^ Since the assessment of questioning was ^ 
done with a measure of doubtful reliability, the results in the area! of 
questioning must also be considefed inconclusive,, n . , 

Curiosity and questioning behavior was measured and analyzed in a ^ 

» • 

similar Mnanner in an educational experiment comparing self-directed ptudy 
• with" traditional classroom instruction (lectures) for college students. 
Hovey, Gruber and Terrell (I963) found that students who engaged in self- 
dii'ected study^emonstrated improved performance on measures of curiosity 

and questioning when compared to students in the conventional classroom. 

.. ' ■ 

Reliability was not a problem in the self -directed' study experiment probably 
because the format of : their t^st instrument ( a questionnaire) was more 
highly structiired than the for^ELt of the test materials used in the jxresent 
study. The author believes that\ more highly. standardized administration 
procedures could compensate for the loose format of the Jtew and Maw tests 
ib sufficiently improve reliability. ^ 

In the affective domain Neweurk sigct|i grade experimental children demon- 
strated increased understanding of interpersonal relations. Both the method 
and content of the j^ilosophy program may have contributed to this effect. 
Results of the Onteirio Institute for Studies in Education Moral Education 
Project are consistent with the finding that a program employing a discussion 
format can improve aspects of social development. A discussion is essentiallj 
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a social situation b^ed on the cooperative sharing of Ideas, Discussion 

■ • • • ■ y 

transforms a class into a'gro^p because ,the children Interact with, each -other 
as weii as wltKl^^*Heachert Through this Interactive process, discussion 
participants are confronted with the points pf view of bthers. Confront- 
ation with new and Conflicting ideas helps stimulate recognition of the 
differences between self and others. Once the dlffe^nce is recomized, 
in orddr to comprehend the natvire of the discrepancy more fully, the c^lld 
takes the role of the other person thereby decenterlng from .his own point 
of view. The trainsitipn from centering on one's o^ point of view to ttnder- 
standing' the perspective of another is a majpr factor in social development. ' 
Sharing in each other's intellectual life through discussion also allows^ 
the phild to recognize the comple^reasons that underlie the ideas and actions 
of oth/r' people. Understanding the reasoning behind social behavior is . 
facilitated dviring the process of discussion as children ask each 'other to 
explain why they feel and act as^they do. The content of the experimental 
program helps increase understanding of social behavior because several 
episodes in the children's novel focus ^ problems that arise in interpersonal 
relations. One .issue explored concerns treating people as objects, A .brief 
description of an episode in the story will demonstrate how such an issue 
is treated, Anne, who genuinely likes and is^lntrigued by her new and 
unusual friend Suki, wants to bring Suki home to meet her parents, Suki's 
feelings are hurt because she thinks Anne is treating her as an Interesting 
object to be displayed before Anne's family, Anne does not understand how 
Suki perceives the invitation until Suki indicates she is hurt, Suki makes * 
a sardonic comment which shocks and confuses Anne, The comment causes Anne 
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to examine her own motivations. She knalyzes the reasons why she wanted to 
bring S\iki home and looks -at the sanation from Suki's point of view. At 
her. moment of insight Anne says, "But Siiki*s a person^ and you don't treat a 
person like a thing no matter who it isl ' And that's what I was doing, I 
was using ^her the way I use the cut flowers when I arrange them to make a 
still life. Oh, I feel awfull " ("Harry" p, 71), The combination of exploring . 
reasons that underlie social behavior and looking at social situations, from 
another ^person's point of view leads to greater understanding of the natvtre 
of Interpersonal r^;lations and to a heightened sense of social sensitivity. 

Experimental children in the fifth grade did not show a sijgificant 
increase in their understanding of interpersonal relations; however they 
demonstrated improvement which approached significance in another area of 
affective fimctioning. They developed more positive attitudes towards explor- 
ation and experimentation within an educational context, Piaget (1971) states 
that the experimental spirit can be most fruitfully developed beginning with 
-the upper elementary school yeeurs when the child is coordinating his abilities 
to combine and dissociate factors as the formal operational structures develop. 
Following Rignano's conceptualization of thinking as inner experimentation, 
Cronbach (I963) comments, "In a sense, 'fooling eoround' with indefinite aim 
is *the essence of creativity and it may be that the key to producing more 
curious, more inventive adults lies in the cultivation of a playful attitude 
towards topics the school now treats with somber dedication to 'the right 
answer' "• ^Exploring the world of idfeas is essentially the philosopher's 
task and as such is a fundamental aspect of this educational program. The 
child begins to look at families: and accepted concepts and values in new 
and different ways. He questions the previously unquestioned and the 



pceviously uixjuestlonable in an atmosphere of tolerance and mutiial respect. 
He has the freedom to develop and explore his ideas without worrying whether 
they constitute "the right answer". The nature of 'philosoihical discussion 
encourages speculation and experimentation. Research evidence has demon- 
strated that participating in a discussion facilitates attitude change 
(Hovland et.al. 1953; Janis and King 19^; Mitnick and McGinnies 1958). 
One would therefore expect a program of this kind to lead to more positive 
attitudes towards intellectual experimentation. 

Basically the data from the Denton experiment suggest that the program 
did not lead to significant improvement in either the ''cognitive or affective 
domains. Results which did reach statistical significance were difficiilt 
to interpret. As mentioned pceviously, equivocal findings were obtained in 
tbe area of curiosity. - Other significant effects on Cognitive variables 
(listening comprehension and analytical questions^) were- found .in the sixth 
grade however they reflect relative loss rather than relative gain, and 
even the trends were Inconsistent. The only improvement observed was in the 
area of interpersonal relations for f;;ifth grade control children and the 
reason for this effect is abstruse. 11^ . ' 

The lack of significant improvement for experimental children in 
■ Denton could l)e ascribed to several factors including the duration of the 
program, the absence of teacher training workshops and the lack of critical 
instructional materials. A direct comparison of ' the Newark and Denton 
experiments is not* possible becaB«e of the critical differences^ in tbe 
programs. However, consideration, of the different pattern of results in 
the two cities does suggest some important implications. Duration of the 
program may be an important factor in determining its effectiveness. 



The longer the course is conducted in the classroom the better chance thore 
may TDe. th^it it will be successful in accomplishing its goals. Teacher in 
both cities. agreed on the desirability of workshops for implementing Philosoj^iy 
for Children. Results of the teacher evaluatidhs imply that the workshops 
may positively affect the teacher's attjrtude . towards the program, tho*iquality 

classroom -discussion, success or perceived success of the- program, and. ^ 
possibly children's interest in the issues raised. Thus it appeeurs. that 
workshops or other forms of teacher trainirfg are obviously desirable and 
quite possibly effective, . ' ' ' . 

Frequently when significant results are obtained from an educational , 
experiment, critics question whether the effects obtained eu:e truly a function 
of the experimental manipulation or whether they are due to the "Hawthorne 
Effect", A Hawthorne Effect is said to operate when special attention paid/ 
to the experimental group, causing increased morale and motivation pcroduces 
the obseirved changes, rather than the results being due to the treatment f 
itself, . Thlis there exists a potentially confounding factor within the ex- 
perimental design. Substantial controversy surrounds the Hawthorne Effect, 
Some researchers insist on its rigorous control while others believe that 
the claims for its existence axe gjrossly exaggerated. The author decided 
it was not neces^sary to include a formal control for this effect in the 
design of the experiment becau^ of the inyfapobability that special attention 
coul<i lead to higher pft> iuctivity on the mieasures employed in the current 
study, A post hoc analysis of the Dentwi experiment provides sbme indication 
that the results obtained in Newark are not a function of the Hawthorne 
Effect, Denton experimental children were subjected to special attention 
via the i*iil6soj^y program for approximately five and one half weeks. 
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The evaluation study revealed that experJimental children did not significantly 
improve on either cognitive or affective measures. One can therefore 0*011- 
elude that neither the experimental program nor special treatmenjt operated 
to induce significant gains in pi^ef ormance . Through these results the 
Dentqn experiment confirms that ^it is relatively difficult to induce change 
in^he behavior examined in the ■ present ^^tudy. When this finding is taken 
into account th^-ewark results are not susceptible to being, interpreted as : 
asiinple function of special attention; however, one cannot rule out the 
possibility that special attention over a longer period of time -may have . ' 
.9.ffected performance,. - < 

At the outset of the experiment we were not concerned with the relativ^ - 
effectiveness of the program in the two different grades. "Harry" was ' 
written using a fourth grade vocabulary so it was assumed that fiith and 
sixth grade chil^-en^d^benef it equally from the experimental program/.- 
Although analysis 6f individual dependent variables difl^ not reveal signifJ 
icant differences between fifth and sixth grades for any of the variables. : 
the overall pattern of^^esults in Newark indicates that grade may be a " . 
factor of substantial importance. ' Excluding. curiosity, 50^ (three out of 
^six) of the sixth grade measures resulted in significant treatment effects 
while only 1?% (one out of six) were significant in the fifth grade. V 
The apparently greater effectiveness of the program in th^ sixth grade . / 

may be, a function of a higher level of intellectual development and emot- 
ional maturity which allow the older child to utilize more of what the * ' 
program has to offer, . 

While the results Of this study in terms of areas , and extent of program ' 
effectiveness, grade effects." etc. are suggestive, they'are certainly not 
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definitive. Further reseeurch neecife ,to be conducted in order to document 

^ mere conclLu6ively the ^Tialue of HiiiLosophy for Children as an educational 

program. Considering that the curjrent research was undertaken during the 

' . i ^ ' • « . 

first year of the prograjn's admlnlistration by previously untrained teachers, 

the results. are most epcouraging. '.One would expect even. more significant 

effects to be obtained if teachers had *the benefit of training and the 

experience of implementing the ptro^am prior to evaluation. Therefore a 

research program similar to the onel^ employed here is suggested for evaluating 

,\ the philosophy program's su'pcfess with experienced teachers. In addition, 
carefxiily planned follow-up reseeurch should T^e conducted. Follow-up research 
can determine whether , the observed, gains ^re "stable and whether they axe 
^ sustained over time. Also, cjccasionally thie effects of experience are not 
immediately obp'erVable, Skills, a,bilities or, attitudes developed through 
the experimental program may not hav)B noticeable' effects iintil the gains have 
been 'consolidated through isubsequent experience. Without adeqviate follow-up 
reseeurdh, knowledge of delayed results would be lost. Finally, follow-rup 
research, ife desirable because the effects pf ^escperience axe more meaningful 
when viewed within a developjnental context than "when observed only at a 
* single point' in t line, : - 

Conclusion * * o 
An imiJortant characteristic of . the experimental philosophy prograin, is 

* -its comprehensiveness. Many educational programs, such as the Moral Education 

' • T ^ 

Rroject and the Inquiry, Training Program from the Onta^-i' o Institute for 
studies in Education, focus on development within a single domain. Philosophy 
for Children has demonstrated multifacet^d development. In the realm of 
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cognitive functioning, experimental children in Newark significantly improved 
in reading and listening comprehension. In the area of affective functioning, 
children who participated in the program demonstrated increased understanding 
of interpersonal relations and more positive attitudes towards intellectual 
experimentation. Beyond what has already been observed, curiosity, question- 
ing, logical thinking and creativity remain as areas of potential program 
ef f ectAveness , .1,', 
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Abbreviations 
(for reading the tables that follow) 

E: Experimental ^ ' 

C:. Control 

Tii Treatment 

B: Block 

D: Design 

SN: N\imber of questions: Story Satisfaction test (ciiriosity) 

SD:, V N\imber , of different ideas: Story Satisfaction test (curiosity) 

PN: N\unb!er of questions: Picture Satisfaction test (curiosity) 

H>: Number of different ideas: Picture Satisfaction test (curiosity) 

SCT: Social Causality Test (interpersonal relations) 

.STEP: Sequential Tests of Educational Progress (listening comprehension) 

PSI: Pupil Situational -Inventory (experimental attitude) - 

Cn^l: California Test of Mental Maturity (logical thinking) 

AN: Analytical questions 

- CRj Creative questions ^ 

MAT: Metroix)litan Achievement Test (readihg) 

. rreS: lowa Test of Basic Skills (reading) 
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Table 2 
Newaxk Reading Results 
Separate Grade Analysis * 

Multiple Regression 
Grade 5 , Grade 6 



V aria Die 


cL»rw - • 


.F 


m'o'bability 


Variable 


d.f . 


F 


probability 


ireax • 


1 1 


2.425 


n*s. 


Treat. 


1.145 


3.737 




.055 . 




1.156 


2.161 


n.s. 


Block " 


^ ltl45 


• 22.063 




.0005 . 


Design 


If 156 


0.113 


- n.s, ^ * 


Design 


1,145. 


''■27.467 

«» ' 




.0005 






■ ■ • _ ■■ ''.7 . 

Reading Grade Eauivalent Means 














Grade 


5 ' 




Grade 6 








Pre 




Post 




Ere 


Post 




Experimental 


3.6 




4.3 




3.6. . 




4.5 




Control 


' 3.7 




4.1 




3.5 




4.1 
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Table 3 
Newaxk Reading Results 
Combined Grade Amlysis 



Variable 



Multiple Regression 



d.f . 



F 



probability 



Treatment 
Block 
Design 
Grade 



,1,305 
1,305 
1,305 
1,305 



5.796 
14.601 

9.227 
2.271 



.025 
.005 
.005 

n.s, ^^j^^ 



Ebcperimeniial 
Control 



Reading .Grade Equivale^ Means 



Tre - 
3.6 
3.6 



Post 
4.1 



4'; 



Table 4 
Fifth Gride: Newark 
Three Vay Analysis of Variance 

F vilues and probability 



Variable 


d.f. 


T 


. B 


D 


TxB 


TxD 


BxD 


TxBxD 


Curiosity 


















SN 


I1I36 


14.880 


18.015 


0.225 


0.111 


0.179 


38.835 


0.288 






.001 


.001 


*n.s. 


n.s. 


IV.S. 


.001. 


n.&. 


SD 


If 137 


2.035 


10. 672 


2.313' 


0.147 


0.379 


'9.i»i5 


0.915 






n.s. 


;002* 


n.s. 


n.s. 


a»s. 


.002 


n,s.. 


H 


1,142 


8.798 


15.969 


0.203 


1.065 


18.129 


10.411 


14.824 






.004 


.001 


n.s. 


n.s. 


.001 


.002 


.001 


PD 


1,141 


0.721 


8.000 


0.578 


0.001 


10.720 


2.054 


5.226 






n.s. 


;006 


n.s. 


n.s. 


.002 


n.s. 


.02 


S.C.T. 


1,141, 


, 0*063 


0.129 


3.414 


2.072 


^.689 


0,026 


0.354 




n • 


n.s. 

®5.208 


.063 , 


n.s. 


n.s. 


n.s. 


n.s. " 


S.T.E.P, 


1,128 


0.007 


/3.886 


2.350 


17.920 


51.411 


2.962 






n.s. '■ 


.023 ' 


.048 


. n.s. ' 


.001 


.001 


n.s. 


P.S.I. 


1,140 


^3'.3'31. 


0.663 


0.007 


3.876 


0.455 


iO.399 


0,000 






.059 


n.s. 


n.s. 


i048 


n.s. 


,002 


n.s. 


C.T,M.M. 


1,146 


0.084 


• 1.888 


0.001 


0.737 


5.313 


18. 474 


1.790 






n.s. 


n.s. 


. n.s. 


n.s. 


,021 


.001 


n.s. 

i 


Questions 




■ 












. AN 


1,93 


0.009 . 


. 1.506 


1.970 


0.882 


0.145 


0.106 


0.563 






n.s^. 


n.s. 


' n.s.. 


n.s. 


n.s. 


n.s. 


n.s. 


CR 


1,25 


1.570 


0.421 


1.053 


0.962 


0.374 


0.114 


2.047 






n.s. 


n.s. 


n.si 


n.s. 


n.s. 


n.s. 


n.s. 
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Tatle 5 
F^th Greide: Newark 
Post Test Means 



Varla"ble 

Curiosity 
SN 
SD 

PN , 
FD 

Interpersoral Relations 
Listening Comprehension 
Experimental. Attitude - 
Logical Thl^ing 
Questions 

Analytical 

Creative 



Experimental 

12. 8?** 
9.66 
9.18** 
. 6.81 

12.17 

63.39* 
3^.57 

3.^ 
• 1.81 



06ntrol 

9.26 
8.32 
6.88' 
6.07 
12.38 
40.38 
61.47 
34.26 

3. 80 
1.41 



**P .005 
* P .059 
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Table 6 . ^ 
Sixth Gi^de: Newark 
Three Way Analysis of Variance • ' y 



F value^-^and probability 



Va.T*iabT_G 


d.f . ' 


• T 


B 


D 


TxB 


TxD 


BxD 


TxBxD 


V.C iir i OS it V 


1,117 


9.^17 


7. ,7^ 


6.939 


6.167 • 


5.704 . 


.4.704 


5.643 


SNc, ^ 




.003 


.006 


.009 


.014 


.018 


.03 . 


.018 


SD 


1.117 


13.262 


8.09i^ 


^.816 


7.130 


7.697 


6.718 


^.15^ ' 






.001 


.005 


.028 


.009 


.007 


.01 


.041 


RI 


l.m 


• 1.723 


52. 


'6.568 


9.982 


3.978 


1.660 


0.359 






n.s. Jfc*^ »001 


.011 


.002 


.046 


n.s. 


n.s;. 


ED . 


1,113 


0.332 , 


J .39,019 
\ V' .001 


6.73^ 


12.848 


5.868 


1.849 


1.289 






n.si'. 


.01 


.001 


.016 


n.s. 


n.s. 


S.C.T. 


1,107 


16.3^P ' 


^.130 


0.072^0.089 


7.970 


7.956 


1.620 






.001 


^|»P^2 


n.s. 


n.s. 


.006 


.006 


n.s. 


S cT 


1,87" 




<i ■ 














i,l^li;|, 




^ ft ' 












p.s.i. 






5.199 


0.758 


4.920 


1.614 


0.0?8 










.023 


n.s.. 


.02 


n,s. 


n.s. 


C.T.H.M. 








15.993 


2.976 


•0.004 


13.447 


0.008 










. .001 


n.s. 


n.s. ' 


.001 


n.s,/ 



Questions .^ %V'' ''^ ^ ■ ^ 

AN '1,75 Z 0.99^ 0.099* 0.220 2.112 

• •■•V\nv^ - n.s. n.s. n.s. n.s. 

CR .1,11 /xO^^l^'^^^ 0.370 0.000 0.049 

/J-nf;^.^;-V n.s, n.s. n.s. ^ 



TaUe 7 
Sixth Grade: Newark 
Post Test Means • 



Variable 



{ 



Curiosity 
SN . . 
SD ^ 

. -PN * .. , 

* ED 

Interpersonal Relations 
Listening Comprehension 
Experimental Attitude 
Logical Thinking 
Questions 

AnalyticsaJL 

Creative 



Experimental ' 

10.57 
8.19 

7 16 ' 

24.95* 
, 6?. 09 
3^.81 

3.42 
1.25 ' 



Control 

13.90** 

10.73** 
8.28 
6.80 
10.74 
22.63 * 
62.19 
'32.92 

2.60 
1.60 



**p .005 
* P/.034 
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; Table 8 - 
Combined Grade Analysis: Newark 
Four Way Analysis of Variance 
Main Effects /. 

P. values and probability 



Variable d,f , Gr adft Trf^atment ^ Design Slack 

Curiosity 







9 009 




^.122 


25.715 






n .& . 


n. s . 


.041 


.001 




1 7'^ 




0.293 


5.047 


17»555 






11 • 0 • 




^ . 024 


.001 








Q QDl 


'5.178 


61.345 






n . s . 


.002 


.022 


.001 , 


' PD 


1,25^ . 


0.4ol 


1.020 




00 00*7 • 






n.s. 


n.s. 




.001 


S.C.T. 




1.^35 


1.525 


2.769 


0.078 


• 




n.s. 


n.s. '''' 


n.s. 


n.s. 


S.T.E.P. 


.1,215 




0.812 
n.s. 






P.Si.1. 


1,261 


0.173 


1.835 


1.393 


0.515 






n.s. 


n.s. .. 


n.s. 


*n.s. 


C.T..M.H, . 


1,257 


0.510 


D.867 




it. 318 






n.s. 


n.s. 


.007 

# 




Questions 












AN 


1,168 


0.358 


0.118 


3.069 . 


1.736 






n.s. 


n.s. 


• .078 


n.s. 


■ GR 


1,36 


0.W5 


0.251 ' 


,2.081 


0.001 






n.s. 


n.s. 


n.s.-^ 


n.s. 




Table 9 
, Fifth Grade : Denton 
■ ■ Mviltiple Regression ° ' ^ * 

Variable y d.f. • F larobability 

■-l 

Curiosity ■ ■ . , 



SN . 


1,38 


7,398 


.01 


SD 


li38 ' . 


12.323 


.005 


: m 




17.199. 


.POO5 


ED 




11.817 


.005 


S.C.T. 


1,40 


4.239 


.05 




1,38 


0.110 


n.s. 


P.S.I. 


1,3^ 


0.720. 


n.s. 


C.T.M.H. 


1,36 


0.003 


n.s. 


Reading 


1,25 


2.903 


n.s. 


Questions 








.'An . 


1,8 


0.523 


n.s. 


CR 


1,2 


0.041 


n.s. 



Table 10 
Fifth Grade: Denton 
Pte & Post Test Means 



Variable EbcT>erijiiental Control 







Post 


Ere 


Post 


u uriosi 










Oil 


1 7 1 «5 




9. 81 


10.67 




10 10 




7.19 


8.29 






.'+0 






ID ^ / 


11.73 


14.68*** 




■7.53 


Interpersonal Relations 


15.00 


14.96 


17.43, 


18,29* 


Listening Compdrehension 


58.00 


55.70 


6lk68 


59i47 


Experimental Attitude 


63,76 


66186 


66*6? 


68»72 


Logical Thinking 


139.20 


42.75 


^ 46.45 


48.43 


Questions. , 






• 




Analytical 


2.38 


3.50 


2i43 


3k 14 


Creative' 


2.80 


2,78 


2^56 


1«33 


Reading 


4.25 


5.30 


5.^3 . 


6.25 



***p .005 

*^ p .01 

* -p .05 



Table 11 
Sixth Gafade: Denton 
Multiple Regression 



Variable d.f. F pro"ba"b^lty 

Curiosity 

SN _ i,k3 3.075 • n.s. . 

SD 1,43 5.458 .025 

FN 1,41 7.102 .025 

PD 1,41 7.895 .01 

S.T.E.P. 1,42 7.664 .01 

P.S.I. 1,38 0.430 n.s. 

C.T.M.K. . 1,37 1.314 - n.s. 

Reading 1,34 ^ 0,000 n.s.. 

Questions 

-.AN 1,30' 4.326 .05 

CR 1,6 0.869 n.s. 



Table 12 
Sixth. Grade: Denton 
ft:e & Post- Test Meaiis 



Variable 



Experimental 



Control 



Curiosity 
SK . 
SD 
FN 
ED 

Listening Comprehension 
ExperJjpental Attitude 
Logicai Thinking. 
Questions ' . * 

Analytical ' 

Creative • 
Beading 



ftre 

• 9.79 
7.32 

11.06 
7.88 

67.^7 

A2;.81 

1.47 
2.00 

5.87 



Post 

12.84 
9.00 
13*12 
9.82 
56.15 
69.59 
49.94 



1.46* 
.17 
.71 



Pre 

17.85 

11.56, 

17.33 

12.37' 

66.39 

69.13 

49.08' 

3.54 
lk-46 

-6t67 



Post 

23.48 
16.07** 
•24.22** 
15.78*** 
66.12*** 
69.92 
50.72 

2.96 
^ 1.92 
7.54 



***p ,01 
** p .025 
P .05 



• ; Table 13 
Combined Grade Analysis: Denton 
Hiiltlple Regression ^ 



Variable 



• F values and probability ^ ^ 
'd,f, ^ Treatment Grade 



Curiosity 

SD - 
FN 

s.t.eIp. 

P.S.I. 

r . • 

C.T.M.M.^ 

" Reading 
Questions 

AN 

CR . 



1,82 

1,82 

l782 

1,82 

1,82 

1.75 

1,75 



X 1,60 



1,39 



1.9 



12.768 
.001 

18.683 . 
. .0005 
23.328 

.0005 
20.000 

\ooo5 • 

.07 

0.650 

n.s. 

2.231 
n.s. 

0.673 - 
n.s. . 

3.639 , 

.065 
0.^3^ 



n.s. 



15.159 : 
.0005 

17.^25 
:ooo5 

17.207 . 

.0905 
13.6/12 
.0005 . 
3.^89 
.07 
1.113 

n.s. 

3.480 ■ 

.07 
.1.163' 

n.s. 

i»-.609 
.05 

. 2.385 
n.s. 



Treat. xGrade 

10.996 ■ 
• . .005 
18.011- 
.0005 

' 22.8^5 ' 
. .0005 

19.499 ' 
.0005 
4.150 " 

'0,613 
n.s.' 
2.409 
n.s. ■ 
0.610 



3.891 . 

.06 . ' 
1.04&' 

n.s, - r" y 



' .1 . ^ 

Table ll 
Sununary oS Results . 
Separate Grade Analysis, 



Variable 
Bfeadlng 



Grade 5' 
Nei^ark Denton 



Grade ?6 . • . 
tlewark ' Dfentcy ' 

* 



-f 'r SN • 

■ ' ■ SD 

PN 
J 

H) 



Interpersonal Relations . 






— — 

Listenihg Comprehension 


+ 


++ • 


^^-.^^^-^ \ ' ^ 

Experimeipital Attitude 






Logical Thinking 




i' , 

+ ; " + + 


Questions 






Aimlytical 




+ + ++ 


-. , - ^' 
Creative 


+ 


.J 



44- S*i5^iif leant ' difference favoring, experiraentar group 
«* + -Insignificant difference favoring experimental ^oup 
-w. Significant difference favoring control' group 
J' Insignificant difference favoring control gr^up ^ 



Table 15 
Relialaility of Test Instruments 



» "Best 



Type of Reliability 



Stpr^ Satisfaction (Sll) 
/Picture Sati6fab||lon (Pl^) 
So5<L^ Causality Test 
STEP^stening Comprehension 
Pupil Sltuatlpn£L Inventory 
CTMM Total: Short Form 
Questioning * 
MAT: Reading: subtest average 
^ITBS: 'Subtest estimate 



test-retdst. 

test-retest 

unknown 
internal consistency 

test-retest 

unknown " 'J 
inter- judge agreement 

\mknov/n * " 

split-half 
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Test 



Table 16 
Group Test Administration 

'Pts. 



Post- 



< 



Reading 
Cviriosity 

Interperaonal Relations 
Listening Corapcrehension 
Ebcperimental Attitude 
Logical Thinking 



school personnel 
teacher 
teacher 
teacher 
author 
author 



school personnel 
teacher 
teacher 
teacl\er 
assistant 
assistant 



c 



Sample Test Items . 

Story Satisfaction < Curiosity 

John and Betty were .living in a strange land. One day as they /fere 

- t / . 

•vraLlking home, they came suddenly upon a snake. They were very frl^jntened 
and did not know which way to move because "both ends of the snake looked 
the same. They froze in their tra6ks, and after what seemed like hours 
although it was only a few ratnutes, tlje snake crawled away. 

What else would you like, to know about, this story? Write as many 
questions as you can. 

Social Causality Test; ^terpersonal Relations 

He|iry'a parents put a dollar in the cupboard. Now they are upset 
because Henry has taken the dollar without asking, Henry is ten years 
old. He has a small allowance which he may spend as he pleases. 
What things do you think are important in understanding Henry's behavior? 

This probably means that he can never be trusted, (True or False) 
Sequential Tests of Educational Progress; Listening ComiTrehension 

The ol^ man hurried back to hi^- house, and his mind was full of many 
things, \then he suddenly saw a fat, yellow cat sitting in his best arm- 
Chair, he cotild only stand there rubbing, his eyes and wondering whose 
house he yas in, * , 

IfjHien the old man saw the yellow cat in his best armchair, how did he feel 
A, Pleased B. Surprised C. Sad ' D, Angry (Multiple Choice) 



Pupil Situational Inventory: HxT)erimental Attitude - 

Kiss P^B, often asks her children to make guesses and try them out. 
1/ould you like a teacher lilce her? 
YES means I like,., very much ' 
jres meajis I like / 

no means I don't like i ■ 

NO means I don't like at all ^ (Circle One) 

California Test of Llental >]a>tui|itv! Lofclcal Thinking ' / 

Nonverbal: Similarities 




' 2 3 

Verbal : Inferences 

, Co;:g {;ive milk 

Goats and horses give nlllc 

n^icrcfore, 

!• cows' milk tastes better 
2. many animals give milk 
3« camels give milk 



(Multiple Choice) 



EKLC 



5 



Teacher Evaluation Data 



!• To what extent do you believe the pcrograjn succeeded in achieving its goal 

unsuccessful 1 2 3 4 5 successful 

* Nevraxk A B C 

D 

' . E 

•^^ ^ \ ^ 

Denton - C A 

, - D B 

2. irJipw -in^jBrested were children in tthe issues in general? 



^ 4ort vdry ' 1 2 3 4 5 very 
y Aewaxk r\ ' a" B~C F r~r 



JOenton " . '^^^-X ^- C A 

; • B 



D 

3* How effective were classroom discussions in general? 

not very 1 2 3 4 " 5 yerV 

Newark D A , ^ 

■ B 

C . 

E ' . 
. F 

Denton .DAB 

4. How useful, were exeraiees^in general ? 

not very » 1 2 3 4 » 5 very 

Newark B - A F 

^ ■ D ■ ■ C * 

E ■ ^ 

Denton' C A 

B 



D 



5; Hov veil was the lByeij0$ifii^ material suited to your pupils 

nrA very 1 - ' ^'^■■"^''^^ 

Newark - ■^^■'rA;^,//^> ■• 5,,; 

, r I.' ^ J 

■ Denton /^^ 'y-^W'^S . • ' / 

6. Would you like to:.ji>^^Xide^;ii^ program again next year? ^ ^ . 

. ■r.^ies-;^' lis,' ; . . ; 

Newark, ■;,/:;AvB>p;r'; ' ! , ^ ■ . ' 

■ -Denton ' ^■:;■V/V■■^;;■v.^''■■•■•^ ^' ' , ,'■ '., 

7. Would you encf0k^;^;^4^:d<&^ to pdrticif^te in this program?, 

•' ■ No " ' : ^ .'Not 3ure 



8 - U6 you WlieVe^ tt^i^ of f «:s Stm^jilng fu^meiitally different 

frpm Aihat 1^ :alr^ad^ 

Newark'. ^'^Aif.^P ■■' . ^ ^ ■ T-^'f ^' 

^nton . ■ ^; 3^^^ A.D ; .y;,^- w ■ ; v 

• o^ V^HoW- many, iy^s -a^Jwiek. -^ think this progranii^oug^^ 'l^^ ; \ 
Ne»axk 

10^ : For>ow roaiy? program should ,)3e, (:oJTJ^c:t^^ > 

. ; ^ , Newarl^^^J^l^fe^^ 

^ SSonT^Ul'a^vb^^ M weeks; B: entire year;^ _ ' ^^'^'^V'-^^C^^'f^^^ 

11; Jewarkii: ^° y°^ think workshops were in teipin^::^^^^^^ 



.\.s : V.--:,--: . • ' d e 



'■•Denton:^; How; valuable do you think workshops, h^ld^ twi^ aj#^k wbuld-"^; 
■ ■■ :!.>iave;:been ' 



B 
C 
D 
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